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and timber from Pegu, and various articles of trade from China. It was by means of Tanjore that a great part of Haidar All's dominions and the north-western parts of the Mahratta empire were supplied with many European commodities, and with a species of silk manufacture from Bengal, which is almost universally worn as a part of dress by the natives of Hindustan. The exports of Tanjore were muslins, chintz, handkerchiefs, ginghams, various sorts of long-cloths, and a coarse printed cloth, which last constitutes a material article in the investments of the Dutch and the Danes, being in great demand for the African, West Indian, and South American markets. Few countries have more natural advantages than Tanjore; it possesses a rich and fertile soil, singularly well supplied with water from the two great rivers Cavery and Coleroon, which, by means of reservoirs, sluices, and canals, are made to disperse their waters through almost every field in the country; to this latter cause we may chiefly attribute the uncommon fertility of Tanjore. The face of the country is beautifully diversified, and in its appearance approaches nearer to England than any other part of India that 1 have seen. Such was Tanjore not many years ago, but its decline has been so rapid, that in many districts it would be difficult to trace the remains of its former opulence. . . .
"At this period (1771), as I have been informed, the manufacturers flourished, the country was populous and well cultivated, the inhabitants were wealthy and industrious. Since the year 1771, the era of the first siege, until the restoration of the Raja, the country having been during that period twice the seat of war, and having undergone revolutions in the government, trade, manufactures, and agriculture were neglected, and many thousands of inhabitants went in quest of a more secure abode."
How fabulous fortunes were made by the servants of the East India Company; how their interests came into conflict with the interests of the Company; how the latter censured the former; how the matter was eventually brought before Parliament for final settlement of the debts claimed from the Nawab by individuals once in the employ of the Company; how seats in Parliament were purchased by one of them, Mr. Paul Benfield, and how eventually all debts were realised up to the last penny, are matters which do not properly fall within the scope of the chapter, Mr. Dutt has described them with some detail and they may be studied there. The following quotation from James Mill's History of British India and from Burke's speech delivered in the discussion on the Nawab of Arcot's debts, may however be given here as a sample of how things were managed in those days:
"It was to hold the corrupt benefit of a large parliamentary interest, created by the creditors and creatures, fraudulent and